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“Amsterdam: 1948” 


[‘ is not too much to say that a glow of quite 
exceptional expectancy throughout much of the 
Christian world is already focussing upon the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. It is 
as though spotlights from many diverse angles had 
begun to illumine an empty stage long in advance 
of the hour of the “curtain” and before the actors 
have begun to assemble and take their places. 
Modern ecumenical gatherings are customarily re- 
ferred to in retrospect by the place and year of 
their meeting (Edinburgh 1910, Stockholm 1925, 
Edinburgh 1937, Madras 1938, etc.), but it is 
doubtful if any in this great sequence has drawn 
to itself in advance such eager anticipations and 
manifold hopes as await those who assemble at 
“Amsterdam 1948”, 

What questions seem likely to preoccupy the 
attention of the more than four hundred official 
delegates from one hundred and thirty member 
churches in thirty lands, who will constitute the 
World Council Assembly? What issues promise to 
hold the center of discussion and debate? 

The one specific responsibility of the Assembly, 
and its major task, will be to “bring the World 
Council to birth.” Its formal organization, the 
effecting of transition from a “provisional” struc- 
ture which was intended for an interim period of 
two or three years and has had to serve through a 
decade as fateful and tragic as any in human 
history, the projection of the Council’s program into 
the five years ahead, the selection and deployment 
of its staff, the determination of its budget and, 
more important and more difficult, the provision of 
that budget—these are the first claims upon the 
energies and wisdom of the delegates. 

Beyond them, it is unthinkable that the most 
widely representative gathering of official spokes- 
men of the churches of Christendom which has 
ever assembled, meeting in this year of crisis 1948, 
should come together without attempting to discover 
and declare the meaning of Christian Faith for 
these days. 

Behind both program and message, however, will 
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lie certain even more basic issues on which there 
will be divergences, sometimes wide, within the 
Council’s membership. There is no reason to antici- 
pate that these will emerge in such fashion as to 
divide the Assembly, though no attempt will be 
made to forestall such division. They may be 
classified as theological, political and ecclesiological. 


1. Theological. Here we confront one of the most 
striking paradoxes of the war-decade. That the 
trials of that decade have drawn the churches of 
non-Roman Christendom far closer together than 
they have ever been before—in mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation, in spiritual unity, and in 
practical collaboration—is a truism, But in certain 
respects, these decades have also opened the chasms 
of theological difference deeper and wider, at least 
as between churches of the European Continent 
and of the Anglo-Saxon world. The divergence 
centers in attitude toward the Bible. This fact is 
the more surprising when it is recognized that all 
churches have experienced a return to the Bible. 
But the new Biblicism which is widely regnant in 
certain European circles proceeds from presupposi- 
tions and speaks a language almost wholly foreign 
to non-European Christians. Indeed, to many of 
the latter, it seems to sacrifice much of the vast 
spiritual gain of a century of painstaking biblical 
research. 


2. Political. Here, the one overarching issue is 
the confrontation of Russia and the West. Ob- 
viously, the orientation of that issue has suffered 
radical alteration in recent weeks. It is not possible 
to forecast exactly how it will appear in the dis- 
cussions at Amsterdam. Few, probably very few, 
of the member churches still cling to hope of an 
early resolution of the conflict. Among the vast 
majority of the World Council constituency, there 
is little divergence as to the analysis and meaning 
of the problem. Such difference as there is concerns 
mainly Christian strategy with respect to it. 


3. Ecclesiological issues. These stand forth at 
three points. One is wholly external to the Council’s 








present membership. One is on the borders of that 
memberhip. The third is at its heart. 


a. There may be little, if any, public reference 
to the largest Communion of Christendom, The 
Church of Rome will not be officially present, 
though unofficial observers will attend, and it is 
safe to predict that their “unofficial” and probably 
detailed reports will not pause in their journey 
upward through the complicated ecclesiastical chan- 
nels of that church until they have arrived inside 
the walls of the Vatican itself. Within the member- 
ship of the World Council, there is wide and sincere 
difference as to the proper attitude to be taken up 
toward the Church of Rome. 


b. The relations of churches of the Orthodox 
East to the World Council is a major concern. Most 
of the Greek-speaking churches of Orthodoxy will 
be fully represented as regular members of the 
Council. The attitude of Orthodox Churches of 
Slavic-speaking countries remains obscure. Here, as 
in the political realm, much waits on the question: 
what does Moscow intend? The attitude of the 
World Council itself, though not officially defined, 
is fairly clear. Full participation of the churches 
of Russia and her “satellites” is desired if these 
churches understand the basis of freedom and 
autonomy which is axiomatic for World Council 
membership, and if, understanding this clearly, 
they are prepared to take their places within its 
fellowship. 


c. Much the most explosive issue, and one which 
is most likely to erupt with some sharpness on the 
floor of the Assembly, exists within the present 
membership of the Council. Strangely enough, it 
is an issue very largely foreign to the thinking of 
the overwhelming bulk of American Christians, yet 
is being precipitated by a small group of intensely 





sincere American Christians, It is the question 
whether the major loyalty and affiliation of any 
particular church, after its overarching loyalty to 
the Universal Church of Christ, should be to 
neighbor churches of the same country or area, 
or to sister churches of the same historic family, 
and whether the World Council should be organized 
on one or the other of these bases of loyalty. It is 
the issue of Regionalism or Nationalism vs. De- 
nominationalism or Confessionalism. Primary alle- 
giance, next to allegiance to the world fellowship, 
to neighbor churches through national or regional 
Councils and Federations is affirmed by many of 
the stronger leaders of the Older Churches of the 
West and, almost with a single voice, by the 
Younger Churches of the Orient, Africa and Latin 
America. Their viewpoint was bluntly expressed 
at the Madras World Missionary Conference by 
one of their most intrepid spokesmen: “We of the 
Younger Churches see no need for your damnations 
—I mean, denominations.” The interests of Con- 
fessionalism are being urged by some Orthodox 
and Anglican churchmen, by a few Reformed or 
Presbyterian leaders, but most convincedly and 
insistently by certain spokesmen of American 
Lutheranism. There are issues here too complex 
for brief treatment. The World Council leadership 
is suggesting that both sets of relationships—to 
neighbor churches and to sister churches—embody 
great values, and that individual member churches 
should be entirely free to take fullest advantage of 
both relationships. 

It is to be hoped and expected, however, that the 
attention of the delegates at Amsterdam will be so 
concentrated upon the great common tasks before 
them that none of these issues on which the mem- 
bership of the Council is not wholly united will 
prove disruptive or devisive. H. P. V. D. 


Federal Aid in Education 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


BILL for federal aid in education is now before 

Congress. What is its purpose? What are 
the principles on which it is based? What issues 
does it place before Protestants ? 


Purpose 


Broadly speaking, the purpose of the bill is to 
equalize educational opportunity in the various 
states, by providing grants in aid to the states 
which need it, to be used for public education at 
the elementary and secondary levels. The bill would 
make the sum of $300,000,000 available annually, 


to be distributed among the states according to cer- 
tain formulae contained in the bill. Stated in terms 
of individual children, the purpose is to place a 
floor of $50 per child under the funds expended in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The needs which the bill is designed to help 
the states in meeting, are familiar. The committee 
report points out that great numbers of American 
children are receiving a sub-standard education, or 
no education at all. School systems are unable to 
compete with other occupations for competent and 
trained personnel because of a lack of funds. Grave 
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educational inequalities exist as between states, as 
between regions within states, and as between racial 
groups in some regions and states, And as has long 
been recognized, these inequalities are principally 
due to inequalities in the resources of school dis- 
tricts and states. The problems arising out of these 
conditions of inequality and sub-standard opportu- 
nities have become so serious as to constitute a 
national crisis. The Educational Finance Act is so 
drawn as to distribute the financial cost of public 
education somewhat more equably over the entire 
nation rather than letting it be borne only by smaller 
geographical units. The social meaning is the more 
relevant when we recall that the birth rate tends 
to be highest in great regions of the nation which 
rank low in educational opportunity; and when it 
is recalled further that so large a number of per- 
sons migrate, after childhood, from areas of low 
educational opportunity to areas of high educational 
opportunity, but do so too late to profit by the edu- 
cational opportunities of the region they enter. Thus 
the richer states as well as the poorer ones stand 
to profit by the bill. 


Principles 


The bill avowedly embodies certain principles 
which have been regarded as crucial in the “Ameri- 
can tradition.” 

One of these is the protection of state and local 
control. The first section of the act specifically 
states : 


Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over, or to pre- 
scribe any requirements with respect to any school, 
or any State educational institution or agency, with 
respect to which any funds have been or may be 
made available or expended pursuant to this Act, 
nor shall any term or condition of any agreement 
or any other action taken under this Act, whether 
by agreement or otherwise, relating to any contribu- 
tion made under this Act to or on behalf of any 
school, or any State educational institution or 
agency, or any limitation or provision in any appro- 
priation made pursuant to this Act, seek to control 
im any manner, or prescribe requirements with 
respect to, or authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States to direct, 
supervise, or control in any manner, or prescribe 
any requirements with respect to, the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, 
the methods of instruction, nor shall any provision 
of this Act be interpreted or construed to imply or 
require any change in any State constitution pre- 


requisite to any State sharing the benefits of this 
Act. 


A second avowed principle is that of equalization, 
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to which reference has already been made. A third 
is the principle of maintaining reasonable levels of 
state and local effort. The federal aid is not de- 
signed to replace, but rather to supplement, state 
and local expenditures. Accordingly, states are not 
eligible to receive benefits under the program unless 
from their own resources they are expending for 
public elementary and secondary education a mini- 
mum percentage of their income, or an amount 
approximately equal to the national average ex- 
penditure per pupil. To the extent that state and 
local expenditures are below 2.5 per cent of a state’s 


income, a state’s allotment would be proportionately 
reduced. 


Issues Opened 


This bill inevitably raises issues which are of 
general concern, and no attempt is made here to 
canvass them all. But certain questions raised by 
the act in its present form are of especial interest 
to Protestants. 


First of all, the question of extending federal aid 
to public education at the elementary and secondary 
levels is said by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare not to have been an issue in their 
considerations. That Committee takes it for granted 
as proper, both by principle and by precedent, that 
such aid should be made available. The fact that it 
was not an issue is in itself a symptom of the 
broadening social as well as political functions being 
assumed by the federal government. One’s attitude 
toward this particular act will be influenced in part 
by the degree to which he welcomes or dreads the 
growing conception that social welfare is a proper 
function of the national government. But here as 
in so many other aspects of modern life, we are 
driven to ask once more: how far is the state, being 
a non-moral creature governed by motives of ex- 
pediency, to be trusted to exercise the taxing power 
when the alleged purpose of social welfare is in 
view? This is a question which Protestants cannot 
long forget. The more of this power we allow the 
national state to exercise, the more nearly does 
the state approach the status of deity. 

Second, there is the question whether federal 
control of public education can be prevented if 
federal aid to public education is being allotted 
annually. As already stated the text of the act 
specifically disavows federal control. It is difficult 
to see how language could more adequately protect 
the rights of states and smaller units to determine 
the purposes and the policies of elementary and 
secondary education. Enacting the law in this form 
would, of course, mean casting a congressional die 
in favor of “states’ rights” in public education, or 
perhaps better, in favor of regional autonomy in- 
stead of centralized control, in these forms of 
education. There is no reason known to this writer 
for doubting the sincerity of motive among the 





sponsors of the bill, nor of Congress should the 
act become law. 


Nevertheless it requires an act of faith to believe 
that one section in an Act of Congress will actually 
keep public schools free from all forms of federal 
control over long periods of time when the federal 
government has money to distribute. For we are 
governed now not merely by law, but also by 
decisions within government agencies, administra- 
tive directives, etc. We have two systems of national 
courts—the federal courts established by constitu- 
tion and law, and the smuggled-in congressional 
court operating under the name of “hearings” with 
summonses, sentences for contempt, etc. Thus we 
are evolving two systems of national government. 
One, government under a constitution, operates 
through legislatures, courts, police, etc. The other, 
government by decree, operates through self-ap- 
pointed legislative courts, government agencies, an 
army of government agents, etc. Now it is thf 
second form of national government—by decree— 
which takes upon itself the task of preserving the 
purity of our social and political orthodoxy as a 
nation, decrees who is witch or heretic, conducts 
the hunt, and burns the victim. 


The Educational Finance Act of 1947, if passed, 
would be a law made by “government under con- 
stitution,” turned over to “government by decree” 
to administer; to administer, moreover, in the field 
of public education where it is already so difficult 
to keep from doing homage to the reigning ortho- 
doxy in social or political opinion. Can “national 
government by decree” be reasonably expected, over 
a succession of generations, to abstain from all 
forms of control over the schools? 


Third, there is the question of federal aid to 
non-public schools, Probably this is the aspect of 
the bill which gives the most immediate concern to 
Protestants, particularly with reference to parochial 
schools. Evidently too this was felt as a problem by 
the framers of the bill, and by the Committee 
which now recommends its passage. Section 6 of the 
Act was amended to read: 


In order more nearly to equalize educational 
opportunities, the funds paid to a State from the 
funds appropriated under Section 3 of this Act 
shall be available for disbursement by the State 
educational authority, either directly or through 
payments to local public-school jurisdictions or 
other State educational agencies for any current 
educational expenditures for elementary or second- 
ary school purposes for which educational revenues 
derived from State or local sources may legally 
and constitutionally be expended in such State. 


Before reaching this formula the Committee con- 
sidered two other possibilities: (1) Federal aid to 
non-public schools regardless of the policy of 
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individual states; and (2) No federal aid to non- 
public schools under any conditions. It is easy to 
believe that supporters of parochial schools hoped 
ardently for the first, and it is equally easy to 
believe that the great majority of Protestants could 
only feel satisfied with the second. To have gone 
the first route would have brought Protestants 
down upon Congress in an avalanche, while to go 
the second route would have brought the Roman 
Catholics down upon it. 


In this impasse the Committee again hit upon 
the principle of state-determination: any current 
expenditure for public school purposes which a 
state may legally and constitutionally make of its 
own funds, may also under this Act be made out 
of federal funds. The Committee points out that in 
some states it is legal, and has been judged con- 
stitutional, for the state to contribute to the cost 
of textbooks and transportation for pupils in sec- 
tarian schools; upon the ground that the funds are 
expended for the benefit of the pupil, not for the 
support of the sectarian school. 


This Section of the Act, then, is a compromise 
parading as a principle. For, unwilling to declare 
for federal aid to parochial schools, and apparently 
not daring to declare against that aid, this aspect 
of the relation between Church and State is thrown 
back into the laps of the states. Thus, the way is 
left open for federal grants-in-aid for any type of 
expenditures for parochial schools or for their 
pupils which individual states may legalize and 
courts approve. 


The question has been asked by some, would it 
be wise to phrase Section 6 so as to allow federal 
funds to be used toward tuition of pupils in 
parochial schools, rather than toward purchasing 
religious textbooks. We do not see that this proposal 
eases the basic difficulty. Once admit that a pupil 
in a parochial school can be aided by state or federal 
funds in any way whatever,—then it seems im- 
material whether his tuition or his religious text- 
books are subsidized by federal grants. 


The bill taken as a whole bristles with dilemmas, 
but two are notable. We can have federal aid for 
the schools in areas of low educational advantage, 
if we are willing to trust one Section of the Act 
to operate as a dyke against federal control when 
federal funds are pouring through. We can see the 
wretched public school provisions for segregated 
minority peoples improved, if we are willing also to 
see the door open to federal aid for parochial school 
pupils, and perhaps parochial schools as well. 


Do not the difficulties stem finally from the one 
basic, unchallenged assumption that aid to public 
elementary and secondary education is a proper 
function of the federal government? Grant that, 
and we can have certain advantages, but at the 
cost of compromise. If we want the financial aid 
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badly enough, we can buy it at the price of the risk 
and the compromise. If we think the alleged risk 
is only a chimera, and if we are ready for this 
much of a compromise, we can open the federal 
treasury in aid of public schools. It is not a pleasant 
choice. Yet when all is considered, this writer keeps 
thinking of an ancient scene wherein a birthright 
was hastily given up for a mess of pottage. Ad- 
mittedly, Esau needed food. And yet all time that 
ensued was not long enough to wipe out the con- 
sequences of the choice. 


Editorial Note 


Dr. Sherrill’s penetrating discussion in this issue 
of federal aid to education raises questions which 
no thoughtful citizen can ignore. He makes it clear 
that commitment to a policy of federal grants to 
the states to supplement their own resources for 
educational purposes involves hazards. To insure 
that government control will not follow government 
dollars is not a simple matter. Nor is it easy for 
Protestants to strike a durable balance between 
the principle of withholding public funds from 
parochial schools and the principle of state au- 
tonomy with respect to educational policy. 


To some of us, however, there seems to be a 
prior question not often raised in Protestant circles. 
It is the question whether full religious liberty is 
enjoyed by parents who feel obligated to send their 
children to schools which have a religious orienta- 
tion, and which they must help to support, when 
even the auxiliary service of free transportation is 
denied them, To raise this question is easier than 
to find a satisfactory answer but is it not one 
which we Protestants, with our devotion to re- 
ligious liberty, should candidly face? To be sure, 
it involves the puzzling problem of finding where 
to draw the line, but justice always involves this 
difficulty. And in our American educational system 
responsibility for the determination of policy rests 
primarily with the states. 


F, Ernest Johnson 


The Catholic Position on 
Church and State 


ARCHBISHOP Rosert E. Lucey 


This interpretation of the Catholic position of church 
and state represents excerpts from a letter from Arch- 
bishop Lucey of San Antonio to Dr. Everett R. Clinchy 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. We 
publish it because we believe our readers will be inter- 
ested in an authoritative contemporary exposition on 
Catholic doctrine on this subject. The exposition makes 
it quite clear in what sense official Catholic doctrine 
stands in contradiction to our constitutional expressions 
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of church and state and also why Catholics believe that 
this contradiction is in an immediate or possibly remote 
peril to our constitutional provisions. 


The basis of our whole philosophy of government is 
already known to you. There is no power but from 
God. Civil authority and ecclesiastical power have the 
same source and therefore by the will of God Himself 
church and state must be allies in procuring the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of citizens. The alliances be- 
tween church and state will differ according to circum- 
stances. Where a nation is exclusively, or almost ex- 
clusively, Catholic and therefore aid by the government 
to the church would not bring on widespread dissension, 
rivalry and conflict, we hold that the power of God 
which is entrusted by Him to government should be used 
to assist the power of God which is the church. Cer- 
tainly a house divided against itself shall fall. In this 
case the house is the power of God and if in a Catholic 
country civil power pretended to be neutral and indiffer- 
ent, such an attitude would amount to hostility. “He 
that is not with Me is against Me.” However, we must 
remember that according to our philosophy of govern- 
ment the above is true only in those countries where the 
citizens are almost exclusively Catholic. Whether or 
not such a nation could be found today is open to dis- 
cussion. Ireland of course is a very Catholic country 
but I have heard of no persecution of Protestants there. 
As a matter of fact, the Irish people, predominantly 
Catholic, elected a Protestant as the first President of 
their Republic. 


In this connection I think that our Catholic people 
have reason to wonder why our non-Catholic brethren 
get so excited about a possible union of the Catholic 
Church and the United States government, but are not 
at all worried about the situation in England where the 
King is also the head of the Anglican Church, nor do 
they worry about Denmark and Sweden where there is 
a union of church and state, nor did they a few years 
ago worry about the situation in Greece and Rumania 
where the same union of church and state was obtained. 
Of course at present those two nations are disturbed and 
the governments, such as they are, may not be entirely 
free. Without the least bitterness in my mind I believe 
that I can reasonably ask, is union of church and state 
in Protestant countries all right and union of church and 
state in Catholic countries all wrong? In Sweden mar- 
riage between Catholics must be announced three times 
in a Lutheran church. Catholics must pay taxes for the 
maintenance of the state church. Those planning to be 
received into the Catholic Church must inform the ap- 
propriate Lutheran pastor of their decision. Catholics 
cannot be members of the State Council nor teach in 
the state primary schools. The Catholic Church cannot, 
without specific authorization, purchase property. Re- 
ligious communities are seriously restricted in their 
activity. 


Please do not mistake my meaning. No responsible 
Catholic desires any change in the formula which was 
worked out by the Founding Fathers of our country to 
regulate relations between church and state. Admittedly 
they are not ideal, but circumstances here will not per- 
mit them to be ideal. God’s power which He gives to 
the civil authority should in logic and theory be used to 











assist God’s power given to the ecclesiastical authority. 
That is impossible here if we have in mind a union of 
the government with a particular church, but in spite 
of multiplied churches in our country our government 
under the Constitution need not be indifferent to re- 
ligion, and as a matter of fact we glory in the knowledge 
that neither the national government nor the state gov- 
ernments are indifferent to religion. 


You are well aware of the examples which are given 
to show that we do not have in our country separation 
of church and state in the sense of absolute separation, 
absolute neutrality and indifference. Governments here 
are distinctly favorable to religion. I need not remind 
you that literally millions of dollars have been spent in 
the past few years to build churches for our armed 
forces, to pay chaplains’ salaries and to cover a host 
of other expenses in the interests of religion. No one 
can tell the tremendous contribution of civil government 
to religion by way of exemptions from taxation. I dare 
say that nearly every state in the Union actually con- 
tributes millions of dollars every year to religion by 
these tax exemptions. Who, therefore, would be stupid 
enough to say that we have separation of church and 
state in our beloved country? Of course by the First 
Amendment the Congress may not establish or favor 
one particular religion but must treat all religions alike. 
This brings no complaint from Catholics. The ideal 
mentioned above is impossible in our country, it would 
not work, it would cause untold dissension and conflict 
and we Catholics not only do not want it but will fight 
to prevent it. Under circumstances existing in our 
country we desire exactly what we have and we demand 
that no change be made. 


An analysis of an excellent address by Father Francis 
Connell and a study of Monsignor John Ryan’s book, 
“The State and the Church,” will make our position 
clear. Father Connell conjures up a fantastic hypothe- 
sis as follows: What if Catholics in the United States 
should procure a preponderance of voting power and 
could therefore nominate a thoroughly Catholic gov- 
ernment? Father Connell answers his own fantastic 
questions realistically. If many years from now the 
above situation should develop we should still have a 
substantial number of Protestants in our country, and 
therefore be compelled to recognize the situation for 
what it would be, namely that any prescription of a 
substantial minority would cause civil and religious dis- 
putes, dissensions and conflicts, and that therefore we 
would still maintain our present position which is that 
the government should treat all religions alike. 


Monsignor Ryan carried the fantasy to its ultimate 
extension as follows: What if five thousand years from 
now the Protestant sects declined to the point where our 
country would be almost exclusively Catholic? Would 
the Catholic Church recommend any change in our con- 
stitution? Monsignor Ryan answers this incredible 
question by referring precisely to the philosophy which 
I mentioned above, namely that in a nation which is al- 
most exclusively Catholic, God’s power, residing in gov- 
ernment, should be used to assist God’s power residing 
in the church, provided of course that multiplied civil 
and religious discords, dissensions and conflicts would 
not arise. Propaganda by a small and scattered minority 
would be subversive of civil order and would be forbid- 
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den. He even mentions a denial of exemption from 
taxation for these small and scattered groups in a strict- 
ly Catholic country. He then proceeds to say that while 
such action would be true in logic and in theory the 
whole thing is so fantastic that it should not disturb our 
citizens. He mentions it only because we do not deny 
or keep secret our fundamental philosophy, namely that 
there is one true church and the power of God in the 
civil arm should be used prudently to assist the power 
of God in the ecclesiastical arm. Monsignor even adds 
with a bit of humor that if we tried to deny this funda- 
mental factor in our philosophy our non-Catholic friends 
wouldn’t believe us anyhow. 


I think the controversy all sums up to this. We be- 
lieve that the government should help the one true 
church where it can be done prudently and without 
bringing about major religious dissensions. In a coun- 
try like ours where the establishment of one religion by 
government or unusual favors to one religion by govern- 
ment would cause religious dissensions, we strongly 
support the formula of our Founding Fathers and will 
defend it to the end. We ask our non-Catholic friends 
to reflect that we cannot escape from our religious prin- 
ciples and our religious philosophy of life, nor do we 
desire to do so. We would be disloyal to God and His 
church if we attempted to say that civil government 
should not help the church when it is feasible. We stick 
to the truth, we have nothing to hide. Since we believe 
that the Catholic Church is the one true church we can- 
not adopt religious principles at variance with our own 
creed and we ask our non-Catholic friends to believe 
that we are sincere. (This paragraph written before 
the McCollum decision of the Supreme Court.) 


Just in parenthesis may I add this word. Why should 
good friends of varying religious loyalties quarrel about 
a vague unfulfilled condition which might happen in 
five thousand years and perhaps will never happen at 
all, particularly when the discussion centers about a 
profound religious conviction which is part of our faith 
and bestowed upon us by God Himself? We cannot be 
traitors to the gifts of God. The whole thing is fantastic 
and has no practical meaning in our country and will 
have none for many years, if ever. If you read Mon- 
signor Ryan’s book in the light of Father Connell’s ad- 
dress, I think you will arrive at a modus vivendi with 
your Catholic fellow citizens. 


When, therefore, Monsignor O’Toole states that no 
Catholic may positively and unconditionally approve of 
the policy of separation of church and state his words 
must be considered in the light of the declarations made 
in this letter. We do not know of any country where 
there is absolute separation of church and state, not even 
in Russia which favors the Orthodox Church, but in any 
event absolute separation of church and state means 
that the government must be indifferent and therefore 
hostile to religion and no good American will subscribe 
to that. 


Author in This Issue 
Lewis J. Sherrill is Dean of The Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Church in Czechoslovakia 


We are printing three separate items dealing with the 
Church in Czechoslovakia, under three date lines. The 
first 1s a general Christmas letter, written by Enrico C. 
S. Molnar, who has recently returned to Czechoslovakia 
with his American wife. The second is a statement by 
the Synodal Council of the Czech Brethren Church, 
sent March 3, 1948, to Prime Minister Klement Gottwald. 
The third is a resolution prepared for, and unanimously 
accepted by, the “Central Action Committee of the Na- 
tional Front” (UAV NF). 


Time slips by; we work but seem to accomplish little, 
for war has left a seemingly indelible mark on the land- 
scape of the earth and of man’s soul. The churches 
(organizations) are timid about any thorough applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the ills of our times, and 
are finding their safe refuge in a “bulwark never failing,” 
the ivory tower of theological chess playing or innoc- 
uous revivalism. In order to gain the support of the 
masses, they are patriotic, in order to secure the benevo- 
lence of the state, they are Pan-Slavistic and, obligingly, 
dormant on the social issues. However, the picture is 
not quite as bleak as this would indicate; there are many 
individuals who carry the living light of Christ’s mes- 
sage of love, reconciliation and redemption to souls 
blocked in by iron curtains of hatred and revenge. If, 
officially, there was no word of repentance concerning 
the treatment of non-Slavic minorities in Czechoslovakia, 
there is a seminary professor and a minister who boldly 
denounce the un-Christian policy toward our Hun- 
garian minority; if no one bothers about non-Slavic 
orphans, there is a man—of the FOR—who does a won- 
derful job with these unfortunate victims of war and 
nationalism; if few are concerned with interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, there is a young editor of a weekly 
of the ecumenical “Constance Union” who is doing a 
remarkable piece of work. It is in such individuals as 
these that lies the hope of a Christian future in Czecho- 
slovakia. And it will depend in great part on the way 
in which Christians of other parts of our small world 
behave. 


So, that’s the setting we’re living in. What about 
our own little work? Our church folks have been won- 
derful to us, sharing with us the little they have. There 
are now coming to us 3 Hungarian families; they were 
forcibly moved from Slovakia and, though declared loyal, 
lost their citizenship as they are not Slavs. They work 
in a local factory from 4 a.m. till 7 p.m., sometimes till 
10 p.m. There is J., a young man who, in consequence 
of war, had to spend 2 years in an asylum with a com- 
plete loss of memory. It is slowly returning. He is 
now Rico’s assistant and regaining gradually his lost 
self-confidence. There is Bohous, a boy of 10, who was 
several times jailed for busting car windows; he learned 
that from the partisans and hasn’t unlearned it yet. He 
wants and will play a robber in the Good Samaritan 
play at Christmas. There is Mrs. K, whose husband, 
principal of a Slany high school, was tortured to death 
ina Prague prison. After the war, an erroneous report 
listed him as a collaborator. As a result, Mrs. K. is 
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being to this very day ostracized by all the “better set” 
of Slany, and the teachers are publicly slurring her 17- 
year old daughter. There is Mrs. S., a ropemaker, who 
cures the ills of the world with all sorts of herbs, talks 
to her old goat; she harbored in her cellar 2 non-Slavs 
during the revolution, thus saving their lives. . . .We 
could fill pages with such little stories. . . . So far, 
we received 18 people into our membership, started an 
American-English class which is attended by about 25 
ardent young people. So far, the political parties have 
not yet declared open war against us. 

Due to the catastrophic drought of this past summer 
there is an ominous abundance of meat and a very bad 
absence of vegetables. Thus the CARE packages sent 
to our church were received with real appreciation. Some 
people wept when they saw the things given them. I 
wish you could be present in the small room where we 
bring in the people to get their share. . . . If there ever 
was expressed pure undiluted joy, it is here. This fact 
that we can in our humble way be mediators between 
your good will and the local need, is one of our great 
pleasures of our work over here. Believe me, in this 
way we are building a bridge of understanding faster 
than the politicians are able to destroy. Christmas will 
have a much deeper meaning to many people in Slany 
this year. 


In face of the recent happenings, we, the Synodal 
Council, wish to state on behalf of the church, that 
nothing has been changed in the positive attitude of the 
church towards the people and the government, as re- 
gards those social and political endeavours towards 
building a social system on principles of humanity, free- 
dom and the assurance of adequate subsistence for all. 
. . . Our church has its roots in the glorious Christian 
principle which has been manifest since the time of the 
apostles as an intensive struggle for God’s order in the 
world, the order of truth, justice, respect for humanity, 
freedom and real brotherhood. . . . 

We assure you, at this time, as your new government 
starts its work, that we live and we desire to live accord- 
ing to those principles of Christ. We are ready to help 
you to fight evil and sin in all its forms, by the educa- 
tion of a self-disciplined and responsible people, and we 
wish to offer to the nation and state the service of those 
high spiritual, moral and cultural values which must 
through all changes remain as the foundations of the 
life of the individual, of the nation and of humanity. 
This has always been and remains the mission of the 
church of Christ. We firmly believe that we shall have 
full freedom to exercise this our service in our time and 
through your understanding, and that you will accept 
our sincere work and constructive effort on behalf of 
the highest values. E.P.S. Geneva 


The officers of Central Action Committee of the Na- 
tional Front emphasize that the freedom of religion and 
the performance of religious rites, is one of the funda- 
mental principles of our regime of People’s Democracy. 
The Action Committee of the National Front must take 
care, that religious freedom be preserved in full measure 
and that the unhindered performance of the religious 
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rites be guaranteed. We condemn all actions which 
might violate religious freedom. With equal decisive- 
ness must we condemn some attempts of the Reaction- 
aries to use some pulpits, pastoral offices, religious press 
for political stand against the Republic, against the gov- 
ernment and the regime of People’s Democracy. We 
confirm with satisfaction that such cases are isolated and 
the greater part of the pastors of all churches took a 
stand of loyalty toward the government and sides with 
the faithful against the dissentive Reaction. We welcome 
the fact that in many Action Committees pastors are 
actually members and active fellow-laborers. 


The reborn National Front considers it its task to 
unite for cooperation all the positive units of the nation 
and enrolls into its ranks the church, as far as it wishes 
to partake in the building of the Republic. 


(News Bureau, National Luthern Council) 
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Correspondence 
Palestine Issue 
Sir: 

. . I do not know when I have read anything so 
important as this particular statement on this subject 
[Peace or War in Palestine” March 15th]. It happens 
that in this week’s Bridgeport Sunday Post, a group 
of our leading laymen, headed by his Excellency James 
C. Shannon, Governor of Connecticut, and the Honor- 
able Jasper McLevy, Mayor of Bridgeport, have at- 
tached their names to a public statement issued by the 
Bridgeport Chapter of the American Christian Pales- 
tine Committee, in which they condemn the United 
States government for its stand in the United Nations 
against the partition plan for Palestine. I feel that they 
are ill advised, and would understand the situation much 
better if they read Dr. Dodge’s statement. . . . 


Howard L. Haag, General Secretary 
¥. &. tA, 
sridgeport, Connecticut. 


Sir: 

. . I deeply resent the veiled suggestion of black- 
mail in the statement by Dr. Dodge: “If American Chris- 
tians insist upon sending large numbers of Jewish immi- 
grants to Palestine, it will wreck much of our work, 
which missionaries have carried on for a century among 
the Oriental Christians and Moslems of the southern 
Near East.” Is this the Arab threat? And is this the 
major consideration in the mind of the Christian mis- 
sionary as he thinks of Palestine? What is a missionary 
movement worth anywhere in the world if it must come 
to terms with such a threat? Is Dr. Dodge trying to 
tell us American Christians that if we want our mission- 
ary enterprise to continue successfully in the Near East 
we must abandon the Jews and their dream of a Jewish 
homeland, halt the miracle of reclamation which has 
gone on for thirty years, repudiate the pledged word of 
governments, including our own, and reject the findings 
of numerous commissions on Palestine as well as the 
official action of the United Nations Assembly? Is this 
the price we are asked to pay that our Christian mis- 
sionary movement may continue to thrive in the Near 
Bast?... 

Ronald J. Tamblyn, Minister 
First Congregational Church 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Sir: 

.. . I thought the article by Bayard Dodge was one 
of the most cynical statements I have read on the mis- 
sionary enterprise. It so closely related our missionary 
program with the billion-dollar petroleum interests 
which, cooperating together, will bring enlightenment 
via civilization and prevent the danger of “social revo- 
lution.” The “social revolution” seems to be the great 
fear. If this is our program, Christians have good 
reason to fear a communist evangelism of the common 
people, for it will follow as the night the day. 

Clyde M. Allison 


Bd. of Christian Educ., Presby. Church in the U. S. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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